ROBESPIERRE

It became clear to the author that it was all a question
of whose ox was being gored. The Red Terror appears
unpardonable to the Whites, and the White Terror to
the Reds. Carlyle penetrates very closely to the truth
when he says that the reason the Reign of Terror under
the French Revolution has received so much scathing
comment, is mainly because it was directed against the
privileged classes and their followers and not against
"the voiceless millions".

It has always seemed to the author somewhat pre-
sumptuous on the part of sheltered individuals to set
themselves up as implacable judges over a man at grips
with such cataclysmic events and forces as Robespierre
had to face. The righteous critic would do well to ask
himself in all humility what under like circumstances
his own conduct might have been. Had Thicrs done so,
his judgment would not have recoiled upon him. In
truth, few of us can be really sure how we would act
if great power were given into our hands under extra-
ordinary circumstances. Some of the most atrocious
and arbitrary acts of the French Revolution were perpe-
trated by men who gave no indication whatever of
being especially bloodthirsty or arbitrary. Freron was
beloved by his friends. Fouquier-Tinville was a model
husband and father. Nothing in Carrier's career indi-
cated that he would turn a city into a shambles. Robes-
pierre, on the other hand, showed on many occasions
a mercy, self-restraint and courage some of his critics
might not have been able to imitate.

The author, while not abstaining from criticism, has,
therefore, approached his subject with a desire to under-
stand and interpret rather than to criticize and condemn.

most reliable ^estimates of the executions under the Reign of
Terror, in Paris and the provinces, vary between 18,000 to 20,000
which includes the 3000 victims of Carrier's noyades.
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